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the war was most thorough, Japan spent 120 million yen (about 10
per cent of her war budget) for intelligence work in Russia.8

Russia, on the contrary, surprised the world by her lack of
military efficiency. She had no definite strategical plan; her generals
and officers displayed insufficient interest in the operations. The
one-track Siberian railroad was jammed, and the chaotic situation
impeded the transport of troops and supplies from Europe. A series
of commercial scandals occurred in connection with war supplies.
The quality of military materiel was inferior, due to the network
of bribery surrounding the War Department.

As far as the Russian population was concerned, the war with
Japan was one of the most unpopular in Russian history. In the
very first weeks of the war the government attempted to organize
patriotic demonstrations in the cities. These, however, were no
more than processions of small groups, guarded by police, with a
few government officials, carrying a large picture of the Tsar, at
the head. The Tsar himself traveled over the country to greet the
regiments departing for the Far East; his presence, however, did
not evoke any great enthusiasm, particularly when the news of the
defeats became known.

These defeats strengthened the revolutionary movement in Rus-
sia, which had been growing in the years preceding the war. Events
bore out those who had pointed at the intrinsic decay of the obsolete
political system. It was precisely to disprove this viewpoint and
to achieve a new prestige for the political system that influential
members of the government considered the war necessary.
Vyacheslav Plehve, the Minister of the Interior, who considered a
defeat impossible, stated frankly, "We need a small victorious war
to stem the tide of revolution" 9

The series of defeats produced the opposite effect: the revolu-
tionary tide spread far beyond the small groups of the underground
Socialist parties. The whole population was astir. Plehve himself
was killed by a bomb thrown by the student Sazonov, a member of
the terrorist group of the Social-Revolutionary party. On Jan-
uary 22, 1905, a large procession of workers, headed by the priest
Georgi Gapon, marched toward the Winter Palace to present a
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